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TO solve the traffic problem in the choked thoroughfares of 
1 our towns, a big British engineering firm, Taylor 
Woodrow, is prepared to introduce the over-the-street monorail. 


The new monorail trains do 
not run on a line: they hang 
from it. 

Bogies, on pneumatic tyres, 
run inside a concrete box girder 
supported on concrete pylons. 
The hollow girder looks some¬ 
thing like an immensely long 
trough turned upside down. The 
wheels run along the in-turned 
edges of the “ trough ” and the 
suspension hangs down between 
the edges. The carriages, 56 feet 
long and 10 feet wide, swing 
from the suspension. 

Monorail trains would thus 

[ © Fleetway Publications Ltd., 1964 | 


pass above the traffic stream 
without adding to it, and the 
system would be much easier to 
install than a tube railway, 
which needs an expensive 
tunnel. 

The pylons stand about 100 
feet apart, though spans of 200 
feet would be possible at main- 
road intersections or for cross¬ 
ing rivers. A double track 
could be hung on one set of 
pylons, each of which takes up 
no more room on the ground 
than the base, which is only 
three feet in diameter. This 
small amount of the street taken 


up is a vital advantage in built- 
up areas. 

The use of rubber tyres gives 
comfort and silence to monorail 
trains and both acceleration and 
slowing down are rapid. Speed 
could be up to 75 miles an hour 
and each coach would take 150 
passengers. 

Stability 

Because they hang from the 
“ line,” these trains have 
remarkable stability on curves. 
And all running surfaces, unlike 
those on a conventional railway, 
are always under cover from 
the weather, and so are the 
bogies. 

A trial section of monorail 


“line” is already working in 
the south of France and 
another has been built in Japan 
to carry visitors to the Tokyo 
Olympics. 

As to safety, the bogies 
cannot be derailed, and in case 
of a tyre bursting a steel wheel 
takes over. Power is supplied 
by electric motors and if there 
is a power failure between 
stations, a special retractable 
stairway is carried on each train 
which can be lowered to ground 
level. 

It is estimated that the mono- 
rail, with double “.rail ” and all 
necessary carriages, could be 
installed for about £1,000,000 a 
mile. 


Coming! 

ON THE 
NARROW 
GAUGE 

A feature about a 
different sort of 
railway! 

Also... a big 
new picture of 

MILLIE 

The Lollipop Girl 
In C N Next Week ! 
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IN 


MOW 


TATTOO 

CALYPSO 

A novel feature at the 
Scottish Command’s annual 
military tattoo in August will 
be calypso music played on 
the traditional West Indian 
steel drums. 

The Barbados Police Force 
Band will be taking part in 
the Tattoo at Edinburgh 
Castle, and its total of 46 men 
includes the calypso section 
and 28 singers. 


MEET PATRICK 

This is Patrick the pelican, 
popular mascot of the aero* 
batic team of RAF jet pilots 
—the Red Pelicans, stationed 
at the Central Flying School 
at Little Rissington, 
Gloucestershire 

40 YEARS AGO 

(From CN issue dated 21st 
June, 1924.) 

Among the coming Govern¬ 
ment Bills in Parliament is to 
be one for establishing a 
working week of 48 hours. 

There is nothing Very new 
in this idea. It is 16 years 
since the eight-hour day was 
established by law in the 
mines, and the railway agree¬ 
ment in 1919 on the same 
lines would almost certainly 
have been enacted by Parlia¬ 
ment if the employers had not 
anticipated the step. It was 
generally felt that 48 hours 
was long enough for men to 
work in any week at these 
arduous duties. 

{The normal working week in 1964 
consists of 42-44 hours) 


END OF GLASS 

An end wall of an eleven-story 
block of flats at Battersea has a 
surface made up of nearly 10,000 
broken bottles! 

The flats are the first in the 
London County Council's plans 
for erecting buildings of pre¬ 
fabricated concrete. The idea of 
the glass is that rain will keep the 
wall clean by washing off the 
sooty deposits from the great 
power station nearby. 


FIFTY YEARS AFTER 


Five survivors of a shipwreck 
are meeting in London on Friday 
(19th June) to celebrate the 50th 
anniversary of their voyage to the 
Antarctic. They were with Sir 
Ernest Shackleton in the 
Endurance in the British Antarctic 
Expedition which set out in 
August, 1914. 

This ship was crushed in the 
ice in 1915, and the crew were 
marooned on desolate Elephant 
Island. Then Sir Ernest, with five 
companions, made an epic voyage 
of over 1,000 miles in an open 
boat to South Georgia, the British 
island in the South Atlantic 
Ocean, to get help. 

Crossing Glaciers 

That little boat got Sir Ernest 
to South Georgia but he had to 
climb over high mountains and 
glaciers to reach the tiny whaling 
station of Grytviken. After three 
attempts, Sir Ernest was able to 
rescue the party on Elephant 
Island. 


The jubilee reunion will take a 
very different form from the kind 
of life they had for more than a 
year in the Antarctic. The five 
explorers will be entertained to 
dinner at the House of Lords by 
Lord Shackleton, Sir Ernest’s son, 
who will afterwards take them on 
a cruise down the Thames, to visit 
the. docks from which the 
Endurance sailed. 

The little open boat in which 
Sir Ernest crossed the tumultuous 
seas to South Georgia is now one 
of the treasured possessions of 
Dulwich College, his old school. 


TTr ih/idren's Newsftofier. 20tfl /une, 1964 

It seems to me... 


£ N READERS take a lively interest in what's going 
on around them, and they have very decided opinions 
on the “ burning questions ” of the day. This was obvious 
from the flood of letters I had recently about fox-hunting. 

i have now had a letter from a reader on another 
much discussed matter. It reads : — 

Dear Sir, 

With regard to 
the recent Mod 
and Rocker riots, 
it seems clear 
that the present 
attitude of harsh 
punishments is 
quite ineffective. 

Repression is no 
solution. 

One of the 
few men who 
really seems to 
know what he is 
doing is the man 
known as the 
“Ton-Up Vicar,” 
whose club has 
recently done 
much useful 
work. 

I think these 
clubs could hold 
the answer to the 
problem. What 
do other readers think ? 


The picture shows the *' Ton-Up Vicar,” 
the Rev. William S. Shergold, astride a 
motor cycle. Together with members of 
his 59 Club he recently distributed posters 
throughout London in connection with 
Christian Aid Week 


Yours sincerely, 
Timothy Shelton-dones 

Well—what do you 
think ? Write and tell me, 
and I’ll publish as many of 


the best letters as there is 
room for in our issue 
of 18th duly. 


Hit E dtfw 


Special Event, 

- — --—* 

• STAMFORD : Take a trip to the 
National Rally of the Traction Engine 
Gub in this Lincolnshire town, 
27th-28th June 

• AYR : World Pipe Band Champion¬ 
ship, 27th June 


• SHREWSBURY : Festival of Highland 
Games and Dancing, 27th June 

• LONDON: The Design Centre, 
Haymarket, S.W.I, is the setting for 
the Shopping In Britain exhibition, 
29th June-29th August 


I*********************-*'*********** 


LAUGH** 


“ It’s immune to jam¬ 
ming, undetectable by 
radar, creates no fan¬ 
out .. 


OF 

r*>€ io 
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mmm * 


“ He must be improving—now 
I can take the plug out of one 
of my ears.” 


“ Relax! f 
said I want a 
new way to 
cook 

CARROTS." 


'.I ate it all standing in 
the queue .. 
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The Children's Newspaper, 20th June, 1964 


A LETTER FROM 
SABAH 

Dear Sir,—I would like to 
correspond with boys and girls in 
Spain. France, and Italy. So if 
there are any readers of CN in 
those countries who wish to have 
a pen-friend in Sabah, they may 
write to me. I am a Chinese boy 
of IS. My interests are corres¬ 
pondence, songs, and sports. 

Sabah is 
one of the 14 
States of 
M a 1 a y s i a, 
which came 
into existence 
in September, 

1963. Before 
she joined 
Malaysia, 

Sabah was 
known as 
North Borneo. 

Three lan¬ 
guages are 
taught in 
schools here 
—English, Chinese, and Malay. 
Only English and Chinese schools 
reach pre-university standard. 
Pupils who finish their courses 
here and wish to study further 
have to go to foreign countries. 
Normally they go to such 
countries as the United Kingdom, 
Australia, New Zealand, or 
Formosa. 

Poh Tiong Ho, PO Box No. 47, 
Labuan, Sabah, Malaysia. 



Arms of the 
State of Sabah 



NO, CAROLINE ! 

Dear Sir,—I entirely disagree 
with Caroline Schuck's letter in 
the issue dated 30th May. 

I have always read and enjoyed 
C N as a paper containing articles 
on current affairs and interesting 
facts suitably edited for children. 
I admire this splendid idea. 

If Miss Schuck wants entertain¬ 
ment—she mentions items on 
fashion, pop artists, and the top 
ten—I suggest that she refers to 
one of the many publications 
expressly designed to give her 
this, and that she leaves CN to 
those of us who appreciate our 
special mni'jpaper. 

Jane Watson (16), Farnham, 
Surrey. 

Dear Sir,—1 disagree with 
Caroline Schuck. I think that the 
news features and articles, 
especially "Know your News,” 
“ Pop Spot,” and “ How We Run 
Our Country” are very good. 

Peter Longmire, Heme! Hemp¬ 
stead, Herts. 

Dear Sir,—I am writing in reply 
to Caroline Schuck’s letter. 

I suggest that if Caroline really 
wants to read the features she 
mentioned, she should buy any of 
the many magazines published 
specially for this purpose. 

I am very interested in fashion 
and enjoy pop artists and music 
as much as anybody of my age, 


but I feel CN has quite enough 
light-hearted features already. 

Daphne Perrott, Leamington 
Spa, Warks. 

Dear Sir,—I have been reading 
CN for five years and I have 
found it very useful and interest¬ 
ing. 

Catherine Hicks, Wanstead. 
London, E.lt. 

Dear Sir,—I do not think there 
should be too many pop articles- 
in CN, which is essentially a 
newspaper and should contain 
mostly serious articles. 

I suggest a feature concerning 
chemistry and biology as well as 
the present “Science Survey,” 
which I find very interesting, and 
an article about a different career 
each week. 

I should like to correspond 
with a girl or boy who is 
interested in science. 1 am 14. and 
my hobbies include badminton, 
gardening, and playing the piano. 

Anne Mowat, 4 ch du Mont 
Blanc, Chene-Bougeries, Geneve, 
Switzerland. 

Dear Sir,—Surely there has to 
be one paper which is educative 
for children? Most comics are 
now turning to pop. and I think 
it would be a good thing if CN 
remained different. 

B. Rogers, Horsforth, Leeds. 



KNOW YOUK NEWS 




FRONT DOOR TO THE BALTIC 


Denmark, Norway, and Sweden are small nations influencing 
great events, for they control the free flow of trade through 
the Baltic. A glance at northern Europe in your atlas shows 
the importance of their position. 

Britain, for centuries the world’s leading naval Power, knows 
this. So does Germany, which in wartime has always tried to 
control her Scandinavian “side door.” 


Russia, the world’s largest land- 
mass, needs no reminding of 
Scandinavia’s importance. And 
Mr. Krushchev’s arranged tour 
there underlines this. 

In all the big wars the 
Scandinavians have tried to stay 
neutral. Sweden’s neutrality has 
remained unbroken for 150 years. 
But Denmark and Norway, 
invaded by the Nazis in 1940, 
joined the 15-nation North 
Atlantic alliance (NATO) to stop 
such a thing ever happening 
again. 

Today the parliaments of 
Scandinavia co-operate, together 
with Iceland and Finland, in a 
Nordic Council set up in 1952. 

Denmark, Norway, and Sweden 
share common interests and 
cultures. They are all monarchies 
run by socialist governments. All 
have excellent social security 
schemes. 

The ancestors of these peoples 
were “the Danes” who raided the 
British Isles and France a 
thousand years and more aeo. 


They were the Norsemen who 
gave King Canute to Britain and 
their name to Normandy (land 
of the Northmen). 

In the United Nations the 
three countries often unite as to 
foreign policy. For example, 
they all oppose the South African 
racial policy of apartheid, and 
they are also all members of the 
British-led rival to the Common 

-By Our- 

Special Correspondent 


Market—the seven-nation Euro¬ 
pean Free Trade Association 
(EFT A). 

SWEDEN is the largest of the 
three with a population of eight 
million, or half the three 
countries’ combined total of 16 
million. 

The King of Sweden, Gustav 
VI, is descended from one of 
Napoleon's marshals, Bernadotte, 
who was created king in 1818. 
That was after Sweden took 
Norway from Denmark in 1814. 


The two countries remained under 
Swedish rule for nearly a century. 

The Swedes have a two- 
chamber Parliament called the 
Riksdag. 

Huge deposits of iron ore, 
especially in Lapland, where the 
reindeer live, and vast forests for 
producing pulp for newspapers, 
have helped to make their country 
rich. 

Farming Country 

DENMARK is a wealthy farm¬ 
ing country. She sends us bacon 
and other dairy produce. 

Her king is Frederik IX. 
Elections to Denmark's single¬ 
chamber Parliament, called the 
Folketing. come every four years. 
The next will be on 22nd 
September. 

NORWAY is a land of fjords 
(deep bays), with plenty of water 
power, iron ore, and forests. Her 
ships carry much of the world’s 
trade. 

In 1905 she broke away from 
Sweden and chose a Danish prince 
as king—Haakon VII. The 
present monarch is Olav V. 

When Sweden defeated Den¬ 
mark in 1814, the Faroes. Green¬ 
land, and Iceland remained under 
the Danish Crown. Iceland 
became an independent republic 
in 1944. She is a NATO ally. 


IS YOUR SCHOOL OLDER 
THAN THIS ONE? 


Dear Sir,—I would 
like to know if any 
C N reader goes to 
an older school than 
I do. 

I go to Highgate 
School which cele¬ 
brates its 400th birth¬ 
day next year. It is 
believed that the 
Queen will visit the 
school to mark the 
occasion. 

The school is 
situated on the top of 
Highgate Hill, on 
which Dick Whitting¬ 
ton heard Bow Bells 
calling him to return. 

Michael Little (14), 
Soulhgate, London, 
N.14. 


Main entrance to 
Highgate School 



ANY INFORMATION, PLEASE? 


Dear Sir,—I have been read¬ 
ing C N for about four years 
now, and I find it very interest¬ 
ing and educational. 

I would like to find out all I 
can about Isambard Kingdom 
Brunei's Atmospheric Railway, 
which only lasted one year! 

If CN readers have any 
information, details of how it 
worked, I should be pleased to 


hear from them. I will gladly 
reply to all Ihe letters I receive. 

Stephen Hill (10), 26 Herdus 
Road, Mirehouse, near White¬ 
haven, Cumberland. 


■ The Editor is always pleased to 
J receive letters from readers, and will 

• publish as many as there is room for 

• in this feature . The address to write 

2 to is: The Editor, Children’s News- 
l paper. Fleetway House, Farringdon 
l Street, London , E.C.4, 


I 


Off 

you go i 


Annual subscription rates 


I 


under 16 years 
16 and under 21 
21 years and over 


5s. Od. 
10s. Od. 
15s. Od. 


Join the Y.H.A. now 
and explore the country- 1,0 money. Just fill 

address and write Pleas. 

side in your holidays, across form. 


With your membership card, you will 
receive a Handbook giving details of 
270 hostels in England and Wales and 
general information on hostelling. 

If you ironic/ like more information first, 
in name and 
send details ” 


L 


To Y.H.A., 

Dept. CN64I5, 

St. Albans, 

Herts. 

Please enrol me as a member of the Association 

Membership Subscription. (See rates above) .. 

Y.H.A. Badges—Brooch, Stud, Miniature Pin or Cloth, 
(Delete those not required ) each post free Is, 3d. 

Y.H.A. Map of England and Wales showing hostels 

post free Is. 3d. 

Sheet Sleeping Bags, Standard weight .. 13s. post free 

Lightweight .. 19s. post free 

Total remitted 


FOR OFFICE USE ONLY 


£ 

s. 

d. 

















f MR. 
MRS. ..... 
MISS 

Address . 


Christian Names 


Surname 


I 


STAMPS NOT ACCEPTED. Cheques and Postal Orders should be made 
payable to “ Youth Hostels Association ” and crossed. Bank Notes and Coin 
must be Registered. 


Date of Birth if under 21-,.,...,...—..—......... Signature — --— .. 

FOR APPLICANTS UNDER 16 YEARS OF AGE 
The statement below must be signed by Parent or Guardian. 

Jam the Parent (Guardian ) of the above applicant, and certify that / am willing 
to allow him!her to be enrolled as a Juvenile Member of the Association. 

Sign eel .-...—-----— -..... -.—-.. 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 
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The Oi/Mren's Newspaper, 20th /one, t964 




THIS WIDE WORLD 


CALLING ALL 
CATS! 

Millions of rats, said to be 
a foot and more long, are 
eating the cocoa crops at 
Kieta, on Bougainville Island. 

A Government official has 
contacted the RSPCA in 
Sydney, Australia, ashing for 
2,000 of the most savage cats 
they can find! 

FLYING LIZARD 
OF LONG AGO 

The fossil remains of pterosaurs, 
a kind of flying lizard which 
existed nearly 100 million years 
ago, have been found in the 
Sinkiang province of north-west 
China. 

The pterosaur, a warm-blooded 
creature with a wing-span of as 
much as 20 feet, is better known 
as the pterodactyl. 


GREEN PLAN FOR 
THE CEDARS OF 
LEBANON 

Because of soil erosion and 
neglect, the. famous cedars are 
disappearing from Lebanon. Now 
a programme, known as the Green 
Plan, has been started to preserve 
existing forests and to create new 
ones. 

The Lebanese Forest Depart¬ 
ment expects to spend some 
£3,000,000 on the afforestation 
scheme, which is not only con¬ 
cerned with producing more 
cedars but will also reduce the 
number of goats, whose grazing 
has had much to do with the loss 
of plant life. 

In ancient times the cedars of 
Lebanon were used for building 
ships, palaces, and temples. Since 
then, the trees have been up¬ 
rooted for various uses and none 
have been planted to take their 
place. Now there , is much 
erosion as the winter rains wash 
the soil into the sea. 

At present only seven per cent, 
of Lebanon is forest land; experts 
say that it must be raised to at 
least '20 per cent. 


POTTERS OF CIVITA CASTELLANA 

Potters of the Italian town of Civita Castellana use much the 
same styles and designs as did the Etruscans 2,600 years ago. 
But to Civita Castellana, the pottery art is comparatively new—a 
mere 300 years old. 


WHO’LL BUY MY 
BOATS ? 

This boat-builder from the 
seaport of Tema, in Ghana, 
is advertising craft for sale 
while taking part in a parade 
in Accra, capital of the 
country 

THE MOUNTIES 
ARE SO PROUD 
OF THEIR SHIP 

The hist ship to sail from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic by 
way of the Arctic, the St. 
Roch, is to be restored. The 
wooden motor schooner, 104 
feet long, was built in 1928 for 
the Arctic patrol service of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police. 

In' June, 1940, the St. Roch 
sailed northwards from Vancouver 
into Arctic waters, but ice condi¬ 
tions became so bad that, even 
by blasting their way through, the 
captain, Staff Sergeant Henry 
Larsen, and his men spent two 
winters there. Eventually, the 
little vessel was able to continue 
her journey, reaching Halifax, in 
Nova Scotia, in October, 1942. 

Two years later Staff Sergeant 
Larsen and his crew made the 
, return journey—in only three 


ATOMIC-POWERED 

LIGHTHOUSE 

The world’s first atomic- 
powered lighthouse—designed to 
operate unattended for ten years 
—has been put into operation at 
Baltimore, in the United States. 

The lighthouse, a 50-foot 
concrete tower, stands offshore in 
22 feet of water. The light unit, 
which is about the size of a cabin 
trunk, is fuelled by 20 lb. of 
strontium titanate, an inert form 
of the isotope strontium 90. Heat 
given off by the slow decay of the 
isotope is converted into electricity. 


IN SPACE FOR 
MILLIONS OF 
YEARS 

French and American 
scientists have been examin¬ 
ing a meteorite found last 
year in the Upper Volta 
region of West Africa. The 
scientists how believe that 
before it struck the Earth it 
had been moving through 
space for 470 million years. 

The meteorite, weighing 
just under 18 lb., looks 
like a piece of rusted metal. 


BRIEFLY 


Food-producing Ireland 

Northern Ireland produces 
about one-eighth of Britain’s 
food, and about one person in 
four is engaged in the industry. 
The country exports more than 
80,000 tons of pork products, 
worth £ 22 , 000 , 000 , every year. 

Britain's representatives in the 
world ploughing championship next 
year will be chosen after a match 
at Nuneham Courtney, near Ox¬ 
ford, on 2 %th- 2 $th October. 

Work for the Few 

There were 296,727 applica¬ 
tions for work permits last year 
from Commonwealth immigrants 
who wanted to come to Britain. 
Only 41,101 were successful. 

Under a national plan for 
educational expansion, the South 
American State of Colombia has 
built 3,000 primary schools and 
plans another 20 , 000 . 

Oyster Catcher 

Fishing with a rod and line 
in the River Ugie at Peterhead, 
Aberdeenshire, a man hooked an 
oyster having a pearl worth £ 15 . 

As a token of friendship between 
the two cities, Leningrad is to name 
a new street Manckesterskaya. 

Long Run , 

A Rolls-Royce Dart prop-jet 
engine, used for three years in a 
BE A Viscount, has set a world 
record by running for 5,000 
hours without overhaul. 

Cadet Percy Mather of the 
Northumberland County Police is 
only 16 , yet he stands 6 feet 
6 inches. 

Hard-boiled Egg? 

Scratching in a Skegness 
garden, hens uncovered an un¬ 
exploded shell. 

An Austrian and a Sherpa, 
members of a West German expedi¬ 
tion to the Himalayas, have 
become the first to climb Talung 
Peak ( 23,800 feet). 


Crossword Puzzle 


FATHERS’ DAY JUNE 20th 

— give your dad a 


STEERING 

WHEEL 

GLOVE 


Every dad steers better with a 
Romac Steering Wheel Glove. 
Cool in Summer, warm in Winter. 
Comfortable. Good looking. 
For all cars. - Prices from 10/6 at 
garages, accessory shops, and all 
Halfords stores. 



months! 

The St. Roch was only the 
second vessel to have used the 
North-West Passage since Roald 
Amundsen, the Norwegian 
explorer, became the first to do 
so in 1906. 

After restoration, 57. Roch will 
be preserved as a museum piece 
in . Vancouver, the city from 
which she began her history¬ 
making voyage. 

INSECTS IN AMBER 

Pieces of amber dredged from 
the sands of the Saskatchewan 
River at Cedar Lake, Manitoba, 
have been found to contain 
prehistoric insects, 

They had become trapped in 
amber, the fossilised resin from 
coniferous trees growing some 80 
million years aeo. 



Answer on page 12 


ACROSS : 1 Nut of 
the oak. 4 Formerly 
the King of France’s 
son. 8 Outline. 
9 Stupid person. 10 
Walk slowly. 11 To 
do away with. 12 Oc¬ 
casional. 14 Blue 
dye. 18 Slain' by 
David. 20 Another 
name for Shropshire. 
2 1 Premature. 
22 Legendary hero of 
Athens. 23 Oriental. 
24 Pondered. DOWN: 
1 Antiquated. 2VehicIe 
for all. 3 Lasso. 4 Re¬ 
lating to the back. 

5 Legendary one¬ 
horned animal. 

6 Island republic be¬ 
tween Cuba and Puerto 
Rico. 7 Dent or 
incision. 13 To separ¬ 
ate into basic parts. 


15 Bad health. 16 Against. 17 Garment used by the Ancient Greeks, 
I 18 Tailless diving bird. 19 Famous cricket ground. 20 Water vapour* 
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Th~ Childrens Ncwspof>er, 20th June, 1964 



WANTED—TEDDY BEARS 



This week CN in¬ 
vites you to recap 
on the Life-Lines 
of good-looking pop 
star ADAM FAITH 


A RECENTLY-FORMED Teddy Bear Preservation Society 
at Malden, Surrey, has for its “founder members” 25 
Teddy Bears of vintage variety. The oldest is a beige bear 
of 1894 and the youngest is almost four years old. 


Apparently current changes in 
fashion are reflected in the ever- 
popular teddy bear. The modern 
ones have large heads and some 
wear Beatle wigs. 

The Society’s organiser finds 
that getting hold of old teddy 
bears is no easy matter: “We 
badly need a specimen of a shaggy 
bear—a product of the beginning 
of this century,” she said. “ Also 
a black one of the 1890s; a rare 
mole-coloured brown bear of 
around 1912; and any unusually- 
shaped bears. Often donors are 
elderly people,” she went on to 
explain, “although two bears were 
presented by children who had to 


go to boarding school and wanted 
their bears to be cared for while 
they were away!” 

Bears with histories are also 
wanted. So far, the Society's bears 
with the tallest tales to tell are 
Bruin, the bear who went to 
Tibet and back; and Sailor Bear, 
who was shipwrecked during the 
last war. 

These founder-member Teddy 
Bears had their premiere show in 
aid of Cat Welfare funds at 
Wimbledon, London, and they are 
to appear at a fete in Shaftesbury, 
Dorset (on 4th July), as part of 
their summer show schedule. 


IDENTICAL TALENT! 


tJYre 1963 Australian Junior Art 
Competition set quite a 
problem for the judges, who had 
to select winners from five age 
groups. 

The difficulty arose when they 
came to the top award, given to 
the painter of the “most out¬ 
standing picture.” There were 
two qualifying paintings—a Street 
Scene and a Beach Scene—and 


they were quite different. But both 
had such style and strength that 
finally the judges declared the 
artists equal winners. 

Only then was it discovered 
what a happy decision they had 
made, for the winning artists were 
identical 15-year-old twin sisters 
—Kay and Joy Greenhill, 
daughters of a Sydney artist! 


CON KEY’S pwiiuimiiflUiSISTERSiiniuiiiniiiiiiiij 

TAVERN 1 1 


Jfow open for the summer 
season is the American 
Museum housed at Claverton 
Manor. Bath, Somerset.' The 
furnished rooms and galleries 
show the development of the 
American home from the days of 
the Pilgrim Fathers to the mid- 
19th century. 

One of the most popular 
exhibits is the 18th century 
“Conkey’s Tavern.” Here, in 
period costume, tourist guide Mrs. 
Portia Venton prepares * ginger¬ 
bread for the visitors, and points 
out many fascinating articles of 
the time, such as American pewter, 
pottery, and a beehive oven. 
*(See next column for gingerbread 
recipe—English style.) 



Mrs. Venton, Tourist Guide 



= « It’s too late to agree 5 

= with me now — I've S 
= changed my mind ! ” S 

fiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiifliiiiiniiiiiiiil 

GINGERBREAD 

RECIPE 

1 lb. flour; 8 oz. brown sugar; 
1 teaspoon salt; 6 oz. margarine; 
1 } teaspoons ground ginger; 12 oz. 
syrup or treacle; 2 teaspoons baking 
powder; | pint milk; | teaspoon 
bicarbonate of soda; I egg. 

Sieve flour, salt, ginger, baking 
powder and bicarbonate of soda 
together. Warm sugar, margarine, 
syrup or treacle and, separately, 
milk. Beat the egg. Combine all 
ingredients and mix thoroughly. 
Pour into a well-greased tin and bake 
until centre is firm to touch (approx. 
If hours) at 350 F. (electric) or 
Regulo No. 4 (gas). 




OUTSTANDING personality in the pop world Poor Me, Lonely Pup, and The Time Has Come. 

is 24-year-old bachelor ADAM FAITH. Yet, Since then Adam has starred in TV shows, 
this good-looking singer once left the tough, tours, pantomime, and appeared at the London 
competitive world of show business because he Palladium and a Royal Command Performance, 
was disappointed at his lack of success I ’ In films he has proved himself as both a comedy 

Admittedly Adam didn’t rocket to overnight an ^ straight actor, 
fame, but once he was signed for the BBC-TV Likes : All things Spanish, fast cars, cine* 
Drumbeat show, he kept right on going. photography, horse-riding, taking his family out 

He first made the Hit Parade with What Do ,n hls Y 6iiovf car * 

You Want. This number earned him the first of Dislikes: Coffee, spaghetti, and hypocrisy, 
four Silver Discs ; other award winners are Ambition : To direct his own film. 
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Next week: 

THE CABINET AT WORK 


{ § HOW WE RUN 
OUR COUNTRY 


THE CABINET 

¥ AST week we saw how one of the jobs of the Prime Minister 
was to act as a Chairman of the Cabinet. This week 
we must look at what the Cabinet is. 


Until the 18 th century the 
monarch governed the country, 
but he usually found it necessary 
to have a group of advisers to 
assist him. Eventually it became 
clear that the group was too large 
to deal with important matters of 
policy. Then a committee of the 
most important advisers met with 
the King to settle the 
affairs of state. These 
meetings took place 
in the King’s ante¬ 
chamber or "cabinet.” 

Nowadays, the 
Cabinet consists of 
leading Government 
Ministers, chosen by 
the Prime Minister 
himself. The Cabinet 
must not be confused 
with the Government. 

Her Majesty’s 
Government consists 
of all Ministers, 
including junior 
Ministers, and there 


may be about 70 of these. From 
this number the Prime Minister 
selects usually about 20 for his 
Cabinet. 

Most Cabinet Ministers are in 
charge of important departments, 
such as the Treasury or the 
Foreign Office. Some, however, 
hold offices which have declined 


a great deal in importance, such 
as the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster. The men who hold 
these posts have only very small 
departmental duties and are 
usually senior colleagues to whom 
the Prime Minister gives the 
important tasks of planning or a 
general supervision of affairs. 

The Cabinet meets in secret in 
the Cabinet Room at 10 Downing 
Street. It generally meets for a 
few hours once or twice a week, 
when Parliament is in session, and 
less often when it is not. But, of 
course, the Prime Minister can 
call a Cabinet meeting at any 
time. . 

Secret Meetings 

Its meetings are secret and its 
proceedings are strictly confiden¬ 
tial. All Cabinet Ministers are 
Privy Counsellors and are bound 
by their oath not to disclose 
information about Cabinet pro¬ 
ceedings. The Official Secrets 
Acts forbid the publication of 
Cabinet papers. If a Cabinet 
Minister resigns and wishes to 
explain why by referring to 
Cabinet discussions, he must first 
obtain the permission of the Queen 
through the Prime Minister. 


The Cabinet Room at 
10 Downing Street 


TAKE A LOOK 
AT NATURE 



OUR SMALLEST ACROBAT 


nr HAT pretty and active rodent, the Harvest Mouse, can 
certainly qualify as an acrobat. 



This is easy — for a 
Harvest Mouse 

John Markham 


is constantly used as a fifth limb, 
and can curl quite neatly round a 
corn-stalk or other plant stem as 
well as being used as a balancer. 

In the spring and summer. 
Harvest Mice spend much of.their 
time aloft among the vegetation 
at the edges of cornfields. When 
the colder seasons 
arrive they make little 
nests of dry grasses 
and moss in shallow 
burrows under some 
old tree bark on the 
ground, or beneath 
the roots of a felled 
tree. They do not 
hibernate, and they 
are active during the 
day and at intervals 
in the night. 

In the South and 
East of Britain they 
are most numerous 
but are seldom seen 
except by chance or 
by patient search and 
watching. Should you 
learn from some ex¬ 
perienced naturalists 


It is not quite the smallest of 
our mammals (the Pigmy Shrew 
has that distinction) but it comes 
next. The body of a Harvest 
Mouse measures between 2J to 2+ 
inches, while its tail, which is very 
important to it, is just a little 
shorter than the body. This tail 


that Harvest Mice have been 
recorded in a certain place it is 
worthwhile spending some time in 
the summer searching the taller 
plants along the margins of corn¬ 
fields. 

Do not disturb the vegetation, 
but keep a look-out for a glimpse 
of a little red-fawn body, white on 
its underside, almost flickering to 
and fro from stem to stem. 

-- by- 

Maxwell Knight 


Remain very quiet should you be 
in luck, and you may see these 
little acrobats feeding—perhaps on 
a seed, or a bud, or, if you have 
spotted one among the corn-stalks, 
on an ear of com. But they do 
very little damage to crops and 
cannot be regarded as pests. 

But they do eat a great many 
insects, and this is all to the good 
since some of these are almost 
certain to be harmful. 

Any time between May and 
September, you may spot what 
looks like a rough globe of plaited 
grasses and corn-leaves between 
six inches and a foot from the 
ground, and nicely suspended from 
suitably strong stems. This is the 
breeding nest; and it is worth 
watching regularly, for you will 
be very unlucky if you do not see 
the adult mice going in and out. 


Toe Lhildren's Hf 



Just born, tired with swimming and unable to feed itself, s 
ashore from the Wash on the west coast of Noi 



Feeding with a special mixture and a tube which goes righi 
There is a special sea! nursery at the Norfolk coast villagt 
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i small seal comes 
rfolk 



: down the throat. 
* of Snettisham 




Young visitors are often first to report the 
arrival of a seal pup 


I N THE great square of sea and sandbank 
between Norfolk and Lincolnshire, called 
the Wash, the seals bear their young. 

In early summer, baby seals, about the size 
of a St. Bernard pup, are born on the sand¬ 
banks at low tide. As the tide rises they are 
floated off and start swimming with mother. 
But in this area, where four rivers enter the 
sea, the currents are strong and often baby 
gets carried away. 

Instinct makes the young seat swim for the 



Two RSPCA men rescue a couple of baby seals 
from otherwise certain death 


shore, and so, at this time of the year, a 
number of seal babies arrive, exhausted, 
on the beach at Heacham, south of 
Hunstanton. Because they cannot yet feed 
themselves, they would soon die—except 
that here the RSPCA steps in with a rescue 
service. 

The pups are fed for six weeks on a special 
diet of milk, whale oil and codliver oil, and then, 
old enough to catch fish, are taken out to a 
distant sandbank and launched into the world. 



The Wash and its sandbanks, between 
Norfolk and Lincolnshire 



Well fed and cared for, baby settles 
down for a good sleep 



Hoisting a new arrival into the nursery. But these refugees 
don’t want to leave when the time comes 



y\ 
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From a CN Reader 

BUSHMAN 

CENSUS 

It will cost the Government 
three shillings per head to 
number the people of Bechuana- 
Iand (adjoining Southern 
Rhodesia). This is three times 
the amount considered to be the 
cost of census counts in other 
countries. 

The census teams must follow 
the Bushmen into remote rock 
shelters, on foot along pre¬ 
historic trails, and by Land 
Rover and camels into the far 
reaches of the north to the 
'swamp-dwellers of the Oka¬ 
vango. This, indeed, is the first 
attempt to count the Bushmen 
and migrant swamp-dwellers. 

Rock Paintings 

The numbers of these 
descendants of prehistoric man 
have been nearly reduced to 
extinction. But at one time 
they roamed the southern part 
of the African continent freely, 
covering the rocks in the veldt 
and the shelters in which they 
lived with vivid rock paintings 
and engravings. 

And the reason is guns! 
These little people were wiped 
out, except in the desert 
country, by the guns of the early 
settlers. But the weapons of the 
Bushmen are poison arrows. 

Because of the deadliness of 
these weapons, to disagree with 
your fellow men means death. 
So they live a primitive life, 
have few possessions other than 
their cooking pots, arrows, and 
bows, and are not keen to 
possess any. What they do 
acquire they either give to 
another or share, for fear of 
making their fellow men jealous 
and thereby losing their lives. 

Seeding Grass 

The Land Rovers and camels 
will grind through sand and 
huge ruts, and breast their way 
through seeding grass to the 
height of the radiator. Every 
hour or so the drivers must stop 
and clear the radiators of seeds. 
When the going becomes too 
difficult, a base camp will be 
struck and the camels will take 
over; in some places men will 
travel on foot. 

The Bushmen are not hostile 
to other humans, but will crowd 
around the officials hoping for 
tobacco and quite willing to give 
the information required. 

Much time will be lost in 
tracking on foot and making 
contact with the swamp-dwellers 
—as they will be scattered f3r 
and wide at their summer hunt¬ 
ing grounds and perhaps there 
will be incidents. Fear of being 
caught poaching will drive them 
farther afield and so complicate 
this counting of the population. 

S. Mohr ice 
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By Patrick Moore 

NEXT WEEK’S ECLIPSE OF 


TTNDOUBTEDLY the most Interesting event in the sky 
^ during June is the total eclipse of the Moon, due on the 
night of 24th-25th. It will be excellently seen in England, 
provided that the skies are dear, and should certainly be worth 
looking at. 


The Moon moves at a distance 
of roughly 250,000 miles from the 
Earth. When it passes into the 
Earth's shadow, all direct sunlight 
is cut off from it; and since the 
Moon shines only by reflecting the 
light of the Sun, it turns a dim, 
often coppery, colour until it 


How the Sun’s 
light passes 
through Earth’s 
atmosphere to 
reach the Moon 


passes out of the shadow again. 
It would vanish completely but 
for the fact that the blanket of 
air round the Earth acts as a sort 
of lens, bending or refracting 
some of the Sun’s rays on to the 
lunar surface. This, then, is the 
cause of an eclipse of the Moon, 
and a moment’s thought will show 
that a lunar eclipse can take place 
only when the Moon is full. 

The Moon’s orbit is slightly 
tilted, which explains why there 
is not an eclipse each month. All 
the same, lunar eclipses are not 


particularly rare, and there will 
be another on 19th December. 
After that, we must wait until 14th 
June, 1965. 

It may be helpful to give a 
time-table of the events of this 
month’s eclipse. Remember that 
all times are given in GMT 


starts to uncover the Moon 
again. 

3 hours 3 minutes, 25th June. 
Eclipse ends, as Earth’s shadow 
moves off the western edge of 
the Moon. 

If you mean to watch the whole 
of the eclipse, you will have to 


EARTH 
SURROUNDED 
BY ITS 
ATMOSPHERE 


i® ' \ 


\ 

illllllill 



(Greenwich Mean Time). Summer 
time is never used in astronomy. 

23 hours 9 minutes, 24th June. 
Earth's shadow touches the 
extreme eastern edge of the 
Moon, and starts moving across 
the lunar disc. 

0 hours 16 minutes, 25th June. 
The shadow covers the Moon, 
and the eclipse is total, with the 
Moon due south in the sky. 

1 hour 57 minutes, 25th June. 
Totality ends, and the shadow 


r 4 ** 



SUE AND THE 
SHIPYARD MYSTERY 

There are smiles—and thrills— 
in this delightful story of Sue 
Day and the famous Happy 
Days. A new ship is to be 
launched—and Sue and her 
family become involved in many 
exciting happenings. 

FLIGHT TO ADVENTURE 

Readers of PRINCESS magazine 
already love Beth Lawson. And 
here is a brand-new story about 
her, telling how a discovery in a 
seemingly deserted homestead 
leads her into a perilous quest. 



GET YOUR COPIES OF THESE TWO 
EXCITING NEW ISSUES TODAY! 

c Tkincess 

PICTURE LIBRARY 


stay up very late; but it may be 
worth while. Sometimes there 
are glorious red, orange, yellow, 
and bluish colours to be seen, and 
the effect is really spectacular. The 
colours are not really well seen 
with the naked eye, but binoculars, 
or (better) a telescope, will bring 
them out excellently. 

Since all the Sun’s light that 
reaches the Moon during a lunar 
eclipse has to pass through our 
atmosphere, as will be seen from 
the diagram, the state of the 
atmosphere determines how bright 
the eclipsed Moon will be. In 
1884, for instance, astronomers 
saw a “dark” eclipse, and the 
Moon was almost invisible with¬ 
out a telescope, mainly because 
there had been a tremendous 
volcanic eruption a year or so 
earlier (Krakatao, 1883) and the 
Earth’s atmosphere was still laden 
with dust. 

In 1848, on the other hand, the 
eclipsed Moon was bright all the 
time, and turned a curious blood- 
red. i have seen several total 
eclipses; in 1953 and 1954, for 
instance, the most conspicuous 
colour was rusty red. 

Wave of Coldness 

From a scientific point of view, 
the most important thing about a 
lunar eclipse is that it causes a 
sudden wave of coldness over the 
Moon. The Moon has practically 
no atmosphere, and the surface 
layers are very poor at retaining 
heat, so that the temperature-drop 
is very sudden. Using special 
instruments in 1939, two American 
astronomers found that the 
temperature on the Moon fell 
from +160 degrees Fahrenheit to 
— 110 degrees Fahrenheit in the 
course of only an hour. Studies 
of this kind have given us valuable 
information about the nature of 
the Moon’s upper crust. 

It has been suggested, too, that 
certain objects on the Moon are 
affected by the sudden chill. Most 
interesting of all, perhaps, is 
Linnd, on the grey plain known as 
the Mare Serenitatis (Sea of 


THE MOON 

Serenity). Linnd has been sus¬ 
pected of change. Before 1843 it 
was mapped as a deep crater more 
than eight miles in diameter; but 
since 1866 it has shown up as a 
white spot surrounded by a 
whitish area. W. H. Pickering, an 
American astronomer who died 
25 years ago, believed that the 
white patch was due to hoar-frost, 
and that it increased in size during 
a lunar eclipse, leading him to 
suppose that more hoar-frost was 
being deposited. 

No Sign of Change 

I have made various observa¬ 
tions of Linnd during eclipses, and 
I have never seen any sign of 
change; neither am I satisfied that 
Linne really did alter in form 
between 1843 and 1866. However, 
a certain amount of doubt 
remains, and on the night of 24th- 
25th June many astronomers will 
be watching Linne. and similar 
formations in an attempt to track 
down anything unusual. 

Of course, a lunar eclipse is not 
nearly so important as an eclipse 
of the Sun; but it is both beautiful 
and interesting, so let us hope that 
the skies will be clear when the 
Moon passes into the cone of 
shadow cast by our own world. 

BATH-SHY 

Until (be (atler part of last 
century, private bathrooms 
were almost unknown. 

A copy of a 200-year-old college 
brochure of a school in France 
for daughters of the nobility 
contained the following item: 
“Foot baths—pupils, one a, 
month; nuns, only by special 
authorisation of the Superior. 
Complete baths—three a year—in 
May, June, and July.” 

During the reign of the first 
Queen Elizabeth, it was announced 
in a Court Bulletin: “The Queen 
hath built herself a bath, where 
she doth bathe herself once a 
month whether she requires it or 
not.” 

The old Imperial Palace in 
Berlin did not contain a bathroom 
or even a bath-tub until 1893. 
The German Emperor used to 
have his weekly bath in a tin tub 
borrowed for the occasion from a 
nearby hotel. 

Royal Order 

Peter the Hermit, who recruited 
the first Crusaders, thanked God 
that water had not touched his 
body for 40 years. Queen 
Isabella of Spain boasted that she 
had had only two baths in her 
life—one of which was when she 
was born. 

However, the bath had at least 
one champion well over 500 years 
ago. The Order of the Bath was 
started in 1399 by King Henry IV 
—as the only possible way of 
inducing English nobility to get 
into a bath! 

Candidates for the Order had 
to take a bath. 


The Children's News&oper, 20th June, 1 964 

NEW LIFE 
FOR LITTLE 
SOO MING 

In the Yorkshire town of 
Batley, a Mr. and Mrs. Smith 
heard about the sad little 
Chinese girl who was pining 
for her parents in a Singapore 
Orphanage. 

Said Mrs. Smith: “When a 
friend just back from Singapore 
told us about the tragic death of 
Soo Ming’s parents in a plane 
crash, we felt we just had to look 
after her.” 

The Smiths wrote to the 
orphanage offering to adopt Soo 
Ming. Eventually Soo was flown 
to England to start a new life—a 
life that has already been both 
eventful and exciting for this little 
three-year-old girl. 

While on holiday at Bridlington,. 
Soo Ming won first prize in the 
town’s holiday beauty competi¬ 
tion. Then, back home in Batley, 
while feeding-the. ducks in the 



Happy Soo Ming 

local park, she was seen by a 
clothing firm representative, who 
asked Mr. Smith if Soo Ming 
would model tiny tots’ dresses. 
After her first show, he was so 
delighted that he offered to sign 
Soo Ming for a modelling career. 

“I’ve not yet decided about 
their offer,” says Mrs, Smith. 
"Soo Ming is still only a baby, 
although she is a clever one.” 
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SMOTHERED MATE: When 
the King is surrounded by its 
own pieces and you only need a 
check with a Knight to announce 
mate, then you give smothered 
mate. The diagram position 
shown here actually occurred in 
a National Championship some 
years ago. 

See if you can find the careless 
move Black made which led to 
White mating in the following 
move. 

Answer on page f2 

T. MARSDEN 
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The Children’s Newspaper, 20th June, 1964 



5. The two girls loved each other dearly, despite the 
injustice that had been done. Whenever Rosalind became 
sad at the thought of her father living in exile, Celia did 
her best to make amends by trying to console her. 
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T/ie ChrMren’i Newspaper, 20th lune, 1964 


STAMP COLLECTORS 

Join our Treasure Trail! 

Receive each month one of our parcels containing many 
thousands of mixed “ ofl'-papcr ” stamps. You may keep any 
you require at Id. EACH (or 15 for 1/- for larger purchases). 
MANY HIGHLY CATALOGUED STAMPS—INCLUDING 
PENNY BLACKS—HAVE BEEN FOUND IN THESE 
BOXES 

Write TODAY for full details and trial box (applicants under 21 
parents' consent please) to :— 

THE FAIRLEE STAMP CLUB (CN) 

FAIR LEE, CLIFTON, BRISTOL 


np20 FRENCH 
lc 10 AUSTRALIA 
8 FLOWERS 
£ 50 COMMONWEALTH 
t E 50 WHOLE WORLD 


□ F 

Me 

□ E 


I Send 4Jd. postage plus your name and 
t. address and |ust put a cross by the gift. 
£ you would like and it WtU be sent ABSO-u 
5 LUTELY FREE OF CHARGE together 5 
* with our Approvals. (Sets and singles.) • 
£ Only ONE FREE GIFT PER PERSON. O 
R But additional items can be purchased 2 
u at 8d. each or 2/6 the lot. (U.K. only.) 
Please tell your Parent®. 


NAME. 

ADDRESS., 


I 


niAUA IflUR <CN41). 18a Church St., j 
UlArlA MflU Walten-aa-Thames, Sy. J 


FREE 


A MAGNIFICENT 
COLLECTION OF HORSES 



ALL MULTICOLOURED LARGE STAMPS 
INCLUDING THREE TRIANGULARS 


Just send us a 3d, stamp for postage of 
Approvals and free gift. If you are under 
16, please tell your parents. (Approvals and 
gift to U.K. only.) 

WULFRUNA STAMP CO. (Dep. CN25), 
6A CORNHILL, DORCHESTER, DORSET 



BEETLE STAMPS/JfKK 


BRITISH COLONIALS—FREE 

A new packet of 50 Different BRITISH 
EMPIRE used stamps, containing old and 
modern Issues, Commemor&tives, Pictorials, 
Thematics, etc., is offered FREE to 
applicants for our Approvals Service. 
Please send 4Ja. postage. 

(Price without Approvals —1/3 post free.) 
Please tell your Parents, 

SUMMIT STAMPS 

SEATON, WORKINGTON, CUMBERLAND 


They had to come, 20 genuine large 
pictorial BEETLE Stamps (including 8 
Fab Triangulars!) Depict beetles, bugs 
and things that bite in the night! Just 
ask for New Approvals, tell your parents 
and enclose 3d. for postage and you will 
receive your genuine Beetle Stamps— Free! 

PHILATELIC SERVICES 

Dept. CN9, Eastrington, Goole, Yorks. 


MATCHBOX LABELS 
FREE 


This scarce TURKISH 
label sent FREE to all those 
sending 3d. for our 
MATCHBOX LABEL APPROVALS 

Please tell your parents 

E.H.W. Ltd. (Dept. C) 

12 SICILIAN AVENUE; LONDON, WCf 


TWO FROM HISTORY 

Answer the clues correctly, and 
the first letters, read downwards, 
will spell a battle fought by the 
English and French in 1346, and 
the last a great English admiral. 

Chilly. 

Back. 

Sicilian volcano. 

Small barrel. 

Another name for Christmas. 



Can you name the author and 
title of this well-known book ? It 
is an exciting adventure story 
which it is almost certain you will 
have read. 


SIGN OF THE 
ZODIAC 

Here is one of tile 12 signs of 
the Zodiac, which in astronomy is 
a belt of the sky containing the 
apparent paths of the Sun. Moon, 
and chief planets. 



The letters have been jumbled, 
but you should be able to write 
them down in the space to spell 
the name of this sign. 

ASSOCIATIONS 

What creatures are associated with 
each of the following? 

Androcles, St. George, Dick 
Whittington, Robert Bruce. 

DO YOU KNOW? 

What female name suggests a 
medal for heroism? 

What Roman god of the sea 
suggests a Planet? 


Answers to puzzles are on page 12 


| WORLD OF STAMPS 

PRE-CANCELS AND POSTAGE-DUE 


A PUZZLING overpTint which collectors sometimes find on 
^ French stamps consists of the words “AFFRANCHts 
POSTES.” The overprint is in black and usually in the shape 
of a semi-circle, rather like a postmark. 


The abbreviated word stands for 
“ Affranchissements ” and this 
means “pre-cancelled ” or 
“already postmarked.” The over¬ 
print is, in fact, a kind of post¬ 
mark. It is used in the following 
way. 

A business firm wanting to send 
out circulars or printed matter in 
unsealed envelopes buys these 
“ pre-cancelled ” stamps. When 
the circulars bearing the stamps 
are posted, they are not post¬ 
marked as ordinary letters have , 
to be, Instead, they are sorted 
and delivered without further 
marking. This saves the Post 
Office a lot of trouble and helps 
to speed the mails. 

Safeguard 

If the stamps are not post¬ 
marked, you may ask, what is to 
prevent dishonest people using the 
stamps more than once? The 
answer is that the pre-cancelled 
stamps cannot be used on 
ordinary letters. Another safe¬ 
guard is that they are sold only 
in quantities of a thousand or 
more. 

Pictured here is the design of 



three pre-canccllcd stamps issued 
recently in France. They feature 
a coin of ancient Gaul (the 
France of 2,000 years ago). These 
stamps will not be obtainable 
without the pre-cancel overprint, 
which can be seen at the right- 
hand side. 

Easier to recognise are French 
stamps with the inscription 
“Chiffre Taxe” or “Timbre 
Taxe.” These are Postage-Due 
stamps, used to collect the extra 
postage on mail which has been 
posted without stamps, or with 
insufficient stamps to pay the full 
rate. 

We use similar stamps in 
Britain, so that if you post a 
letter to a friend, and forget to 
put'a stamp on it, he will have 


>< ^ 


RATHER AN 
ODD FIGURE 

Look at the figures carefully, and 
then pick out the one which is 
different from the rest. 

TONGUE TWISTER 

JJrun Brown borrowed a book 
and brewed a beverage to 
banish boredom. 


ALL JACKS 

Each of the sentences below 
concerns the word JACK. 

A small yellow flower covered 
by a leaf-like canopy. 

A sailor. 

Someone who can do many 
different kinds of work. 

A glow that appears at night on 
low, marshy land. 



LITTLE 

GIRL 

LOST 

This quaint-looking 
little girl appears to 
be lost in the maze 
of streets, but her 
dog manages to find 
his way to her. 

Can you? 


to pay double postage when he 
receives it—but, as a consolation, 
he will find a postage-due stamp 
on the envelope! 


by C. W. Hill 


Two new postage-due stamps 
featuring flowers have just been 
issued in France. Pictured below is 
one of them, a 30-centimes value 
showing mimosa. 



"When t * le Q ueen visits Canada 
in October as part of the 
celebrations of the centenary of 
the Dominion, the Canadian Post 
Office will issue a special Royal 
Visit stamp. 

As part of the same celebra¬ 
tions, the new 5-cents stamp 
pictured here has already been 



UNttE1> 


issued. It shows maple leaves, 
the emblem of Canada, in red on 
a blue background. The word 
“United” appears also in French 
(“Uni”), as a reminder of the 
part played by French settlers in 
the early colonisation of Canada. 



^he last picture this week is of 
the attractive new Hungarian 
2-forint stamp honouring William 
Shakespeare. Later in the year 
the United States and India will 
also be issuing stamps in 
Shakespeare's honour. 
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THE twins, Susan and David, 
had been left in the charge 
of Anthea when their parents 
went to Spain. Unfortunately, a 
series of misadventures (not 
entirely the twins’ fault) made 
Anthea refuse to allow them to 
enter for the Dublin Horse Show, 
which had been arranged long 
before their parents had left. 
So, together with their friends, 
Martin and Clare, they decided 
to run away to the Show on 
their ponies. 

They were making camp on 
the first night of their Big 
Adventure when David suddenly 
saw a policeman coming their 
way ... t 

3. Storm Havoc 

W E stood in a stupid circle and 
gaped horror-stricken at the 
policeman approaching slowly up 
the hill on his bicycle. We were 
sure he had come to arrest us and 
we must have looked suspicious, 
all standing in a circle, red-faced 
and scared. 

But he simply nodded.to us and 
said, “ Nice evenin’ ” and pedalled 
on. We heaved great sighs of 
relief and went back to our work. 

After we had had supper and 
cleared up, we rode the ponies 
bare-back, with just their bridles 
on, to a nearby river to give them 
a drink. 

“How about bringing them in 
for a paddle?” suggested David. 
“It would rest their legs. They 


BERNAGH 

BRIMS 

She was still a 
schoolgirl when 
she wrote 
Runaway Riders 


must be pretty hot with all the 
road walking.” 

“Okay,” we agreed. "If they'll 
go in,” added Clare. 

Silver Snipe plodded solidly in 
and stood peacefully resting her 
legs, sometimes bending and suck¬ 
ing up water in great noisy gulps. 
Sooty went trustingly in, but when 
he felt the cold water he squealed 
and shot out backwards, and 
nothing would persuade him to go 
in again. Mistrust, living up to 
her name, shied and rolled her 
eyes and fooled about pretending 
to be terrified but enjoying herself 
to the full. Brandy loved it, too, 
and jumped the ripples made by 
Mistrust, and got so excited that 
I wondered if I would ever get 
out dry. 


T HEN we rode back to camp in 
the deepening dusk—it was 
cooler now and there" was a soft 
breeze. We tethered the ponies 
securely and by the light of our 
torches we climbed wearily into 
our sleeping-bags. 1 put some 
more of Marianne’s joint oil on 
my wrist, and nearly drove poor 
Clare out of the tent, because the 
stuff really had a terrible smell. 
But it worked wonders with my 
bruise. 

I only stayed awake for about 
five minutes after the last good 
nights had been called between 
the two tents, but it was long 
enough to hear all the gentle night 
noises, the wind puffing softly 
round the tent, the ponies nibbling 
grass, one of the guy-ropes of the 
tent squeaking, a sleepy twitter of 
a bird, a car honking away in the 
distance on the main road, Clare’s 
quiet breathing beside me—and 
then, nothing. 


mm 
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I WAS wakened next morning 
by the bright glare of the sun 
shining through the white canvas 
of our tent. I sat up, picked some 
leaves out of my hair and crawled 
out of the tent. 

Still in my pyjamas and bare 
feet, I went over to say good 
morning to the ponies and to rub 
noses with Brandy. Some people 
might say that that was soppy, but 
I think that it is a very expressive 
way of talking to a pony. 

Then I started the breakfast 
while the boys took down the 
tents. 

“What’s cooking?” said Martin, 
coming up and sniffing hungrily. 

“Bacon and eggs, bread and 
marmalade and tea, if the kettle 


horrid because it had masses of 
green slime in it, and went on up 
the hill, at the top of which was 
a signpost: Dublin 60 miles. 

The morning passed unevent¬ 
fully until just before lunch out¬ 
side Dundalk, when we reached 
the customs station on the border 
between Northern Ireland and 
Eire. 

“This is it,” said Martin as we 
approached the barriers. “We’re 
done for if they don’t let us 
through.” 

Somehow the thought of being 
stopped at the Border had never 
occurred to us, so we were rather 
nervous when we went into the 
station. However, they could not 
have been less interested in us. 


would boil,” replied Clare. “Is it 
still not ready, Susan?” 

I lifted the lid and peered in 
and then took the kettle off the 
fire and started to make off with 
it. 

“Hey, where are you going?” 
asked Martin, suspiciously. 

“Well . . I began, and then 
confessed with a giggle, “You see, 
I forgot to fill it I” 

At last breakfast really was 
ready and we squatted round the 
fire with our plates on our knees 
and mugs of scalding tea (which 
tasted rather of burnt kettle) 
balanced dangerously in the grass 
beside us. 

At length we were ready to go, 
so, having checked that our fire 
was out and that we had left no 
litter, we mounted and started off 
down the road. 

It was not long before we 
reached Newry, and we hurried 
through it, worried in case Anthea 
had sent the police after us. We 
crossed the canal, which was 


Mistrust reared and ripped 
the boys’ tent to the ground 

We mounted again, and round 
the next corner we came to the 
Eire customs station. They were 
slightly more interested in what 
horsey diseases we might be 
bringing into their country, but 
they seemed satisfied when we 
showed them our veterinary 
certificates and told them we were 
going to the Dublin Horse Show. 


“ VlfELL, I don’t know. If I 

* ' let you in, you could be 
arrested,” said the Inspector. 

We looked at him in horror— 
and suddenly realised he was 
laughing at us. 

“Can we go then, sir?” said 
David. 

“You can—and good luck for 
the Show.” 

“Thank you,” we chorused. 


and Martin added quietly, “Some 
people have an awful sense of 
humour 1” 

The day was very hot, with a 
brilliant sun shining down on us 
and hardly a breath of wind. We 
took the ponies very quietly and 
stopped often for a rest so that 
they wouldn't get too tired. 

At about three o’clock we 
reached Black Rock and decided 
to stop for the night. 

“Let’s find a place near the 
sea,” Clare said, “it will be 
cooler.” 

So we found a lovely spot on 
some flat waste-ground, just a few 
yards from the beach. 


J)uring the evening it got cooler, 
a mysterious breeze blew 
suddenly, and then the air became 
heavy and thick again. There 
seemed to be a brooding silence, a 
waiting for something to happen, 
and away across the sea on the 
horizon was an ominous cloud. 

“I say, look at that cloud,” 
cried David. 

“It looks like a storm all right,” 
I said. “I hope it doesn’t rain 
tomorrow.” 

“Looks like it will be some 
storm, too,” said Martin, and 


added, “We’d better see that our 
tehts are pegged down properly, 
and that all our stuff is under 
cover.” 

It must have been about two 
o’clock in the morning when I 
became aware of a blinding flash 
of lightning, followed by a roll 
of thunder which seemed to shake 
the whole earth. I sat up in my 
sleeping-bag, my head seeming to 
ache with all the noise. 

There was the crashing of 
thunder, the booming of the 
waves, the wind howling round us, 
and the rain. What rain} It 
poured on the tents, not in 
separate drops, but as a solid 
blanket of water, and when the 
lightning seemed to split the sky 
above the sea, the rain looked like 
great blue-black daggers stabbing 
down to the earth. 

By the light of my torch I 
saw Clare sitting up and looking 
rather pale—she doesn’t like 
thunder much. 

“We’ll be washed awav.” I said. 


II 

and then. “Oh, the poor ponies, 
out in this!” 

As I gingerly pushed my head 
out, I saw with relief, by the 
flashes of lightning, that the boys 
were splashing about with cycling- 
capes on, tethering the ponies 
between the tents. 

But then at a particularly bright 
flash, I saw Mistrust rear side¬ 
ways in fright and catch the side 
of the boys’ tent in her hoofs, 
ripping it to the ground. As Clare 
and I pulled on our boots and 
dashed out to help, we saw the 
boys struggling to control the 
ponies, who were even more 
terrified at the wriggling, flapping 
tent on the ground, trying to 
struggle free from its guy-ropes. 

After a time we managed to get 
hold of the ponies and tether them 
some distance away. Leaving 
Martin to keep watch on them, the 
rest of us struggled back through 
the blinding rain and wind, to see 
if we could straighten any of the 
chaos left in camp. 

It was a hopeless task. No 
sooner had we found the corners 
of the tent and some of the pegs 
than they were whipped out of 
our hands again and snatched 
away by the gale. 

A T length David shouted to us, 
“This is hopeless. We’ll 
never get it up and your tent looks 
as if it’s going to go soon, too. 
The only thing to do is collect as 
many of our things as we can and 
try to get into the village.” 

We all agreed, but even now 
the job before us was like a night¬ 
mare. All our belongings, put 
away none too carefully the day 
before, had to be collected and 
put away in our rucksacks and 
panniers. 

At last we were ready and 
started slowly off, leading the 
ponies, for it was too dark and 
they were too nervous to ride. 

There was no-one out in such 
a night when we reached Black 
Rock, nor any convenient barns 
to shelter in. The gas-lights 
flickered and dimmed in the wind 
as we passed under them, and sent 
grotesque shadows wavering over 
the streets. 

At last we saw a dim light 
shining at the back of a house, 
and on closer inspection found the 
sign “ Guest House ” outside. 

We stood and debated. We 
realised we were, to quote Martin, 
in a state of extreme financial 
difficulty. 


“ T>UT let’s risk it,” said David. 

. “If we have to, we can 

always pay later—when we get 
home.” 

So round the house we trooped, 
to the back door from where the 
faint light was coming, and 
tethered the ponies to a fence 
before knocking. 

Nothing happened, but through 
a window we could see an old 
woman sitting by a fire, her face 
hidden from our view by a thick 
black shawl. 

“Perhaps she’s deaf,” suggested 
David, and gave the door a 
positively shattering blow. 

Still no-one answered. 

Without waiting any longer, we 
opened the door and walked in, 
and, as we stood in a dripping 
row, not sure what to do next, the 
old woman turned to stare blankly 
at us. 

I have never seen a person so 
like an evil witch. The sight of 
her chilled us to the bone more 
thoroughly than any storm could 
ever do . . . 

To be continued 

© Bernagh Brims , 1963 
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Ready For 
A Walk? 

I F yon are a good walker, 
you may be interested in 
the Dalesman’s Hike. It takes 
place on 29tli-30th August 
and is open to Senior Scouts 
and others aged IS to 17. 

Farther details can be 
obtained from: Honorary 
Secretary, Brigantes, 4 Bute 
■Terrace, Smith House Lane, 
Brighouse, Yorkshire. Please 
send a stamped and addressed 
envelope for reply. 



Looking down on Wimbledon and the famous Centre Court 


THE MAKING OF AN ATHLETE 


'T'HE hammer for boys is 
10 lb. and it is thrown 
from a circle seven feet in 
diameter, which is divided by 
a white line into two halves, 
front and rear. 

When startirig in this event, 
mark another line across the circle 
from the rear to the front in the 
line of throwing; the circle will 
then be divided into four seg-. 
ments. When the hammer is 
thrown by the athlete, he must 
leave the circle by the rear half. 


Howard Payne of 
Birchfietd Harriers, 
Britain’s best with 
the Hammer 


A glove may be worn on the 
left hand to grip the hammer. 
This is the only throwing event 
where this is permitted. 

The basic principle is to build 
up the hammer’s momentum by 
swinging it around the head, 
usually three times, and then 
turning the body completely 
around three times so that the 
athlete moves across the circle 
from rear to front for the actual 
throw. The ultimate goal is 
speed and power. 

To learn the event, you should 
stand astride the additional white 
line at the rear of the circle with 
your back to the line of throw. 
The hammer should be in front 
of you opposite your right 
shoulder, and held loosely in the 
cup of your right hand. Adopt a 
relaxed “sitting down ” position 
keeping your back straight. 


Swing the hammer back to your 
right rear with your right arm, 
placing the left hand underneath 
the right one. The hammer 
should now be in the front half 
of the circle, with you looking at 
it, while the left arm should be 
straight and the weight of the 
body on the right foot. 

Commence swinging slowly, 
keeping the low point of swing to 
the rear of your right shoulder. 
The hands must not pass behind 
your head. Do groups of 20 
swings at a time until you feel 


Throwing the 
Hammer 

There are special mechanical 
reasons for this. 

Each turn through 360 degrees 
will take you back across the 
circle by about 20 to 24 inches, 
stilt facing the rear after each 
circuit. After a while go through 

—-by- 

F. J. Horwill 

Senior Honorary Amateur 
Athletic Association Coach 
This is the last in the series 
of instructional articles specially 
written for CN 






confident enough to do so with 
one hand. 

From the swings you can now 
progress to the turns. Do these 
without the hammer; turn on the 
ball of the right foot, and the heel 
of the left. It is essential to keep 
the right foot down as long as 
possible before having to turn. 


the motions of holding the 
hammer through the turns; finally 
try it with the hammer, keeping 
your arms straight and a shade to 
the right of the right foot. 

The transfer of the preliminary 
swings to the turns is known as 
the transition; it starts when the 
hammer is to the right and just 
in front of the right shoulder at 
the end of the third swing. The 
high point of the turns would be 
well behind the left shoulder if 
you were stationary, but actually, 
you will be facing slightly to the 
left of the hammer in its path. 

The delivery is made by 
dropping the hammer head closer 
to the right foot as it comes down 
for the last time to the low point 
of the final turn. Allow your 
hands to come closer to the body 
and then exert a powerful lift on 
the hammer over the left shoulder 
in the direction of throw. The 
left' leg is automatically crossed in 
front of the right one at delivery. 

To avoid falling out of the 
circle, continue turning to the left 
after delivery. 

By the way, do exercise care 
when throwing the hammer. It is 
dangerous to do so where there 
are people about. 



TT is Wimbledon time again; 

on Monday next (22nd 
June) there begins the “Tennis 
Fortnight ” which brings 
players from all parts of the 
world. Some of them can 
have no hope of getting 
beyond the first day’s play, yet 
to have actually appeared on 
those courts is reward enough. 

PERHAPS the most attention 
this year will be focused on the 
reigning champion, Australia’s 
Margaret Smith, and Maria Bueno 
of Brazil, who took the singles 
titles in 1959 and 1960. They met 
the other week in the final of the 
French championships, which 
Margaret won after losing the 
first set. It was a very exciting 
game, full of brilliant shots and 
equally brilliant retrieving. 

Maria, unfortunately for her, 
lacks consistency; at times she 
can be so good as to be almost 
unbeatable, yet all too often her 
concentration fades. On the other 
hand, Margaret, who also holds 
the Australian and Italian titles, 
is a hard, forceful player who 
believes in keeping her opponent 
at full stretch. 

ONE who may have a say in 
the men’s singles” is the entertain¬ 
ing Manuel Santana of Spain. He 
gave a powerful display in 
winning the French title, beating 
the Italian Nicola Pietrangeli. 

In reaching the final, Nicola 
had beaten Roy Emerson, the 
Australian champion, and J. E. 
Lundquist, the Swede who holds 
the Italian title. So Manuel 
Santana’s win puts him high among 
those who hope to take over the 
Wimbledon title now held by 
Chuck McKinley of America. 



Margaret Smith, reigning 
Wimbledon champion, and 
(below) Maria Bueno, a 
former title-holder 



PlSllii 'sin 


Test for Lord’s 

T'HE second Test match 
begins at Lord’s this 
Thursday. This is_ the ground 
on which Australia have won 
eight Tests, more than on any 
other in England. ! Of the 
other 12 played at Lord’s, 
England won five while seven 
were drawn. 
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ANSWERS 10 PUZZLES 

(P. 4) Crossword Puzzle. ACROSS: 
1 Acorn. 4 Dauphin. 8 Contour. 
9 Idiot. 10 Amble. 11 Abolish. 
12 Casual. 14 Indigo. 18 Goliath. 
20 Salop. 21 Early. 22 Theseus. 
23 Eastern. 24 Mused. DOWN: 
1 Archaic. 2 Omnibus. 3 Noose. 
4 Dorsal. 5 Unicorn. 6 Haiti. 
7 Notch. 13 Analyse. 15 Illness. 
16 Opposed. 17 Chiton. 18 Grebe. 
19 Lords. 20 Steam. (P. 10) Author 
and Title, Please ! Robert Louis 
Stevenson — Treasure Island. Sign 
of the Zodiac : Scorpion. All Jacks : 
Jack - in - the - Pulpit ; Jack - Tar ; 
Jack - of - all - Trades ; Jack - o’ - 
Lantern. Associations : Androcles 
Two From and the Lion ; St. 
History George and the 
C o 1 D Dragon; Dick 

R e a R Whittington and his 

E t n A Cat ; Robert Bruce 

C a s K and the Spider. Do 

Y u 1 E You Know? Victoria; 

Neptune. Rather an 
Odd Fignre : The last' figure is the 
odd one, since the arrow does not 
cross the line. (P. 8). Chess Club: 
Black N—N3 ; white N—B6 mate. 


White .or Coloured 
; mice from 6/6 pr. 
“■ J carr. paid. List of 
coloured" mice and’ 
cages 2d. Text 
books 3/6. 

PITT FRANCIS 



EVERY MONDAY PRICE ONE SHILLING 

The educational magazine for 
the older child to make learn¬ 
ing fun. 28 large pages of 
superbly illustrated features. 


EVERY MONDAY PRICE ONE SHILLING 

Full of colourful and exciting 
pictures. The magazine that 
starts young children on the 
road to Looking and Learning. 



Send Just 6d. stamp to 
cover post and packing 
and get FREE, a high 
definition, black and white 
film to load your camera. 

You get a FREE reload every time your 
Aim Is developed—P.C. size prints, too! You 
pay ONLY for developing and printing the 
Gratlspool way. QUALITY GUARANTEED, 
Hundreds of thousands of satis fled customers. 
State film size, 120, 620, or 127 and send 
6d. stamp with your name and address to: 

Britain's Largest PAoto Finishers 


GRATIS POOL LTD 


DEPT. GP62/34. GLASGOW, C.l 


GRATIS POOL 

Low Developing Costs 
Top Quality Guaranteed 


Read what one Gratlspool 
“fan” from thousands 
says: "Now better than 
ever although wou have 
served me well for 20 _ _ 

pears . , . delighted” writes E. G. M., 
Swansea. POSTCARD PRINTS (or KING 
SIZE from square negatives) at no more 
than your usual cost. Send other makes of 
film, too. with 6/- (8 exposures); 8/- (12 
exposures): or 10/- (16 exposures); No 
charge for failures. You will get a FREE 
PANCHROMATIC FILM with your results. 
QUALITY GUARANTEED. Write to: 


GRATISPOOL LTD 


DEPT. GP62/34I, GLASGOW, C.l ' 



























































































